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HEBE’S. BIRTHDAY 


By Sister Marie Francie, F.S.P.A. 
St. Xavier School, Spokane, Wash. 

(Editor's Note: This periodical does not, 
as a rule, publish original fiction. In view, 
however, of the present trend towards in- 
troducing language study in the elementary 
and even the primary grades, the following 
contribution seemed appropriate as a pos- 
sible example of what can be done with the 
stories of classical antiquity for very young 
children.) 

LL IN the Primal Palace of 

Olympus were astir early one 
morning. Well might they be, for a 
great day was dawning on Olympian 
Heights. It was the birthday of the 
child goddess, Hebe. It was the birth- 
day of the goddess princess, daughter 
of King Jupiter and Queen Juno. 

Still unconscious of the prepara- 
tions being made, little Hebe slept in 
her ivory crib. Goddess Aurora, on 
whom had been bestowed the 
honor of awakening the princess on 
the morning of her birthday, passed 
the open window and wafted rays of 
light over the sleeping child. Hebe 
awakened instantly as Goddess Iris 
lifted her from her crib, ready to as- 
sist her on this lovely morning. 
Somnus, weary from his all-night 
vigil, retired gladly into the shadows 
until Night would again summon him 
to duty. 

Princess Hebe, goddess though she 
was, blinked her eyes at the brilliance 
of her nursery surroundings. There 
was brilliance everywhere, for Phoe- 
bus, in honor of the child goddess’ 
birthday, had regilded his chariot be- 
fore starting his course across the 
sky, so that everything on Mount 
Olympus reflected its lustre. 

Iris clothed little goddess Hebe in 
a radiant birthday gown which she 
herself had designed and tinted with 
colors also of her fashioning. Around 
her head of curls she fastened a 
wreath, the flowers of which God- 
dess Flora had created, a product of 
her native godly artistry, and which 
Iris had painted in hues which only a 
goddess could conceive. 

Down long flights of golden stairs 
Iris and Hebe floated until they came 
to the large dining room which was 
used only for banquets and special 
occasions. This was indeed a special 
occasion, for all the celestials of 
Mount Olympus had been invited to 
celebrate the child goddess Hebe’s 
birthday. 

“Happy Birthday to our little 
daughter,” said Jupiter and Juno as 
Iris glided into the spacious — hall 
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THE CHRISTMAS STORY 
IN LATIN 


Luke II, 1-7, according to the Vulgate 


ACTUM EST autem in diebus 

illis, exiit edictum a  Caesare 
Augusto ut describeretur universus 
orbis. Haec descriptio prima facta 
est a praeside Syriae Cyrino. Et ibant 
omnes ut profiterentur singuli in 
suam civitatem. Ascendit autem et 
Joseph a Galilaea de civitate Naz- 
areth in Judaeam in civitatem David, 
quae vocatur Bethlehem, eo quod 
esset de domo et familia David, ut 
profiteretur cum Maria, desponsata 
sibi uxore, praegnante. Factum est 
autem, cum essent ibi, impleti sunt 
dies ut pareret. Et peperit filium 
suum primogenitum, et pannis eum 
involvit, et reclinavit eum in praese- 
pio, quia non erat eis locus in diver- 
SOTLO. 


carrying Hebe to her cushioned place 
at table. 

“Happy Birthday to our little god- 
dess,” repeated all the nymphs, fauns, 
gods and goddesses, who had arrived 
early and were awaiting Hebe. 

The Graces began to serve wine, 
ambrosia, nectar, star cakes, cloud 
twists, mist puffs, and all the delica- 
cies on which gods feast. 

Suddenly the door burst open and 
Mercury appeared. Bowing low be- 
fore the king, the queen, and the 
princess, he presented his birthday 
gift to Hebe with these words: 

“Princess Hebe, accept a humble 
gift from your devoted friend and 
servant. It is a pitcher miraculous, 
which according to your wish will 
serve any beverage which your god- 
dess-ship desires. It is a gift from 
earth, the land of hospitality, whence 
my winged steed, Pegasus, and I have 
just returned.” 

Hebe clapped her hands in child- 
ish glee, but before she could as 
much as thank her good friend Mer- 
cury, the chorus of Muses, led by 
Musagetes, burst forth into a song 
of good wishes. Being only a child 
goddess, Hebe had not as yet de- 
veloped full appreciation of such 
renditions, and she was very happy 
when her parents, Jupiter and Juno, 
led her outdoors. There everything 


was resplendently aglow, reflecting 
the brilliance of Phoebus’ chariot, 
which had just passed that way. 

A saddled white cow came toward 
them, and, looking directly at Hebe, 
gave a courteous little moo. 

“This is our birthday gift to you, 
Daughter Hebe,” said her father. 
“We have selected a cow because it 
is an animal sacred to your mother. 
We have chosen a white one because 
white is my sacred color. Her name 
is White Enchantment. She will take 
you to the very ends of Mount 
Olympus, if you only whisper your 
desire into her ear. Moreover, she 
will charm everything you pass along 
the way.” 

Jupiter then lifted his daughter 
goddess into the saddle. 

“Down Iris Path and back, White 
Enchantment,” whispered Hebe, and 
away trotted the white cow with 
Hebe on her back, clutching the 
golden pummel of the saddle. As they 
trotted along, every flower turned 
its head and bowed as they passed. 
The birds flew to the trees that Jined 
Iris Path and twittered to Hebe as 
she rode by. 

Later that day Hebe’s mother, 
Juno, said, “Come, little one. Today 
your father and I will introduce you 
to some new friends who will be 
your playmates hereafter. We have 
often spoken of them. Now you will 
make their acquaintance.” 

Down Iris Path, across Inachean 
Boulevard, past Aurorean Drive, be- 
yond Somnean Tenements, over 
Fleecy Cloudlets they walked—Jupi- 
ter and Juno with little Hebe be- 
tween them. At last they stepped out 
among the stars. Fascinated, Hebe 
looked about her, and suddenly gave 
a happy little ery. Whom should she 
recognize but Big Bear and Little 
Bear! 

“Oh, Goddess Hebe! Have you 
come to play with us? We have been 
waiting for you,” cried the Ursi. 

“Yes, indeed, I will be your play- 
mate. We will play all day—every 
day—always and always. We can 
play Goldilocks and the Three 
Bears.” 

(Though Hebe was a goddess, she 
was just a child, and delighted in 
children’s games and_ play.) 

“IT will be Goldilocks, and you—! 
But, oh, alas! There are only two of 
vou—.” 

And Hebe’s little face became so 
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puckered and sad that all the flowers 
nearly closed their “irised” petals, 
and Apollo nearly had to hide the 
sun in accordance with her grief. 

“Don't ery, child goddess,” pleaded 
the Bears. “We will find another way 
of enjoyment.” 

“Burt, oh, alas again!” sobbed Hebe. 
“You will soon go away as do Orion, 
the hunter, the twins Castor and Pol- 
lux, and all our other friends in Star- 
land.” 

“No, no, Princess Hebe. Fear not 
that,” rejoined the Ursi. “We are a 
gift to you from your grandfather, 
Oceanus. Through his favor we never 
descend into the ocean, but always 
remain in Starland.” 

Goddess Hebe was fully happy 
again. It was time to return to Primal 
Palace, however. Just as Hebe and 
her parents stepped out of Starland 
into a fleecy cloud, beautiful Pandora 
met them. 

“A happy birthday, little Hebe, 
from all the gods and goddesses of 
Olympus,” she said, handing the child 
a diamond box. “May the magic con- 
tents of this box give you much joy.” 

With eager fingers Hebe lifted the 
lid. To her joy and surprise she 
found the box filled with diamond 
stars, and enclosed was a bit of parch- 
ment bearing this inscription in a ce- 
lestial hand: 


“Fling them near, fling them far, 

Magic’s hid in every star.” 

Stepping out to the very edge of 
a cloudlet, Hebe took a handful of 
stars, and flung them into the vast 
space of Starland. Breathlessly she 
watched them ascend, descend, and 
float in the direction of the Ursi. 
Fagerly she watched them cluster, 
transform themselves, and become— 
Ursus Minimus! As she gazed in 
wonder, Juno and Jupiter proceeded 
to Primal Palace. And before she 
realized it, Mercury arrived on Peg- 
asus and caught her up, and they 
were at home in a twinkling. 

This birthday was memorable in 
the life of Hebe for a reason yet un- 
told. On this day she was raised to 
a new status, that of cupbearer to 
the gods. Henceforth she fulfilled this 
new duty gracefully, as is becoming 
to a child of the gods. But alas! One 
day a fatal accident occurred. While 
carrying a tray of hymeneal nectar 
she stumbled, and, much to her dis- 
grace, the glasses crashed. Jupiter, 
mortified and enraged by this, ban- 
ished his own little daughter from 
Primal Palace. Forlornly Hebe wan- 
dered down Iris Path, across Inachean 
Boulevard, past Aurorean Drive, be- 
vond Somnean Tenements, over 
Fleecy Cloudlets, and finally out on 


Milky Way into Starland. Her tears 
fell fast on Milky Way and, as they 
dropped, crystallized into starlets. On 
and on she trudged to the starry 
home of her friends, the Ursi. 

How they welcomed her! So hap- 
py was Hebe in her new surround- 
ings that she soon forgot her father, 
Jupiter, her mother, Juno, and her 
home, Primal Palace. In Starland she 
still lives and plays with her three 
friends Ursus Major, Ursa Minor, 
and Ursus Minimus. They play the 
games that all children play, and 
especially Hebe’s favorite, “The 
Three Bears.” The Ursi are the 
Three Bears, and she, Hebe, is the 
Goldilocks of Mount Olympus Star- 
land. 


GIVE THE OUTLOOK 


If you have a friend who is a 
teacher or a lover of the classics, why 
not give him a subscription to THe 
CiassicAL for Christmas? 
Send in your order at once, and we 
shall notify the recipient before 
Christmas, on a Latin Christmas card. 
Address the American — Classical 
League, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio. 

eS tees ie 
INTERPRETATION IN 
THE HIGH-SCHOOL 
LATIN CLASS 


By Frep S. DUNHAM 
University of Michigan 

F WE are able to discern the signs 

of the times in secondary educa- 
tion, there is a perceptible trend away 
from further diffurcation of the cur- 
riculum toward integration of educa- 
tional experience; away from over- 
specialized detached subjects toward 
more generalized courses. In view of 
this trend, it is also clear that Latin 
offers many opportunities. No  sub- 
ject now taught in high school pre- 
sents so many varied 
glimpses into the multifarious fields 
of human interests. But these glimpses 
of the promised land will be dim and 
obscure unless the teacher uses ap- 
propriate materials and classroom ac- 
tivities. 

We need some term which will 
identify those processes, understand- 
ings and skills which are worthwhile 
per se, which are appropriate for the 
Latin class and satisfy the capacity 
and aptitudes of a fairly large per- 
centage of the total student body. 
Until someone comes forward with a 
better term, I shall use the word “in- 
terpretation.” 

The term is broad enough to in- 
clude both those activities which are 
designed to develop the ability to 
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read a Latin passage with some de- 
gree of understanding and also many 
things which were formerly taught in 
other high-school courses—such as 
composition, grammar, spelling, 
mythology, geography, history, reli- 
gion, art, and many other fine things 
which modern teachers, for some 
strange reason, do not teach. Since 
this knowledge is lacking, or at least 
inadequate, it must be gained con- 
currently with the reading of Latin, 
otherwise there can be little under- 
standing or appreciation of the values 
inherent in Latin. If the teacher does 
a good job in teaching these cultural 
objectives, it is clear that she will 
not have much time for formal trans- 
lation during the first two years. 

Translation must be regarded as a 
terminal step in the total process, a 
highly profitable experience for the 
better students, but unattainable by 
the majority of pupils in the time at 
our disposal. Both groups will be- 
come increasingly aware of the values 
of Latin when they have practice in 
oral reading, and when they focus 
their attention on methods of word- 
building which are common to the 
two languages, word-families in both 
languages, the differences and like- 
nesses in word-order, agreement, 
sentence structure and idiomatic us- 
age, parts of speech, and the different 
forms of nouns, pronouns, adjectives 
and verbs, together with their rela- 
tionship to other parts of the sen- 
tence, and the English equivalents of 
these various forms. 

All of these activities are essential 
in the development of the pupil’s 
understanding of a Latin passage and 
useful in gaining control of his own 
tongue. All are conducted concur- 
rently with the Latin, and the pro- 
cedure followed is functional, by 
which we mean that learning takes 
place in a natural setting. If the read- 
ing material is custom-made, as it 
should be during most of the first 
two years in order to incorporate the 
ultimate objectives, and selected at 
the upper levels of high school with 
a view to meeting the objectives of 
general education, functional and in- 
terpretative teaching wins life-long 
friends for Latin. 

Now that we have available so 
many audio-visual aids and the helps 
for the Latin teacher which are pro- 
vided by the American Classical 
League. the Classical Journal, the art 
galleries and museums, it seems 
strange that there is any Latin teacher 
living who can find enough victims 
for her torture machine of formal 
translation and post-mortem analytic 
syntax. She may rationalize her con- 
duct by telling the story of the cat 
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and the fox, but she forgets that even 
the cat is not safe when the new cur- 
riculum hunters come along armed 
with machine guns. The professional- 
ly trained Latin teacher, like a sur- 
geon or a dentist, is equipped with 
many instruments and she knows 
which one to use on any given oc- 
casion, 

It seems appropriate at this point 
to give some examples of interpreta- 
tive activities. The following call for 
responses in English and are especial- 
ly helpful in teaching comprehension: 

1. Questions in English on the con- 
tent and background of a Latin pas- 
sage. 

2. Questions of the following type 
(Report of the Classical Investigation 
I, 41): “Tell the story up to the point 
where the new lesson begins.” “Tell 
what connection this passage has with 
what has gone before.” “What do 
you think will happen next?” 

3. The running = commentary: 
“Who can tell the story of today” s 
lesson?” This is aimed at general 
understanding and usually provokes 
a lively discussion and many ques- 
tions from the pupils. 

4. The journalistic report: “Write 
a report of the events described in 
this passage for your daily paper. 
Write in modern journalistic style.” 

. The banner line: “Write an ap- 
ponpstienn headline for this chapter.” 
This can be a contest in which the 
pupils vote for the one they think is 
best. 

6. The metaphrase or “literal trans- 
lation.” This should be used for brief 
expressions for the sole purpose of 
securing an accurate understanding of 
a difficult phrase or clause. It should 
never be allowed to stand as accept- 
able English. Immediately after the 
pupil has said “this thing having been 


done,” or “it was pleasing to the 
greater part,” the teacher should say, 
“How would you express that idea?” 

As a variant of this activity, the 
teacher goes over the reading assign- 
ment phrase by phrase, giving literal 
translations, and the pupils respond 
with English equivalents. 

7. The radio broadcast: “Adapt 
the story or passage assigned for a 
radio broadcast.” This may take the 
form of make-believe, or be made 
realistic with the aid of a tape- or 
wire-recorder, or it may be prepared 
and rehearsed for an actual broad- 
cast over a local station. 

8 Homemade lantern slides with 
sound. These are suitable for drama- 
tizing a series of stories or events 
such as the Helvetian campaign, the 
vovage of the Argonauts, or the la- 
bors of Hercules. The materials re- 
quired are a wire- or tape-recorder, 
a projector, homemade lantern slides, 
and a piano or violin. On the slides 
the class artist draws a series of car- 
toons in color illustrating the events 
in the story. Another pupil prepares 
a running commentary on the story. 
The musician prepares a series of 
themes from popular music reflecting 
the mood of the pictures and the 
story as told by the narrator. The 
music and the narrator's story are 
then recorded together on the tape- 
recorder, the music being kept sub- 
dued so as not to drown out the nar- 
rator’s voice. As the recorder plays 
back the recording the slides are 
thrown upon the screen at appro- 
priate intervals. 

g. Classroom dramatization. “All 
the world’s a stage, and all the men 
and women merely players.” So 
Shakespeare with his keen insight into 
human nature recognized this his- 
trionic tendency in man. It is not 
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strange then that young people like to 
act, and this may well be the reason 
why children like to play. We have 
no better cue in education than drama- 
tization, provided it is directed to- 
ward a worthy purpose. When we 
consider how man has advanced in 
civilization—in his earliest stages 
through direct experience with his 
immediate environment and the ma- 
nipulation of materials, and then after 
countless ages of trial error 
to that stage where he can_ profit 
through the experiences of others by 
means of the symbols of communica- 
tion—we wonder why the advanced 
thinkers in education have not rec- 
ognized home-spun, classroom dram- 
atization as an intermediate, if not a 
necessary, step between direct experi- 
ence and reading. 

People read poorly, or they do not 
read at all, when they have nothing 
in their minds and feelings and noth- 
ing in their personal experience to 
aid them in understanding the author, 
when their meager personal experi- 
ence yields no imagery as they see 
the words on the printed page. But it 
is equally true that people read no 
better even when they have had a 
very rich personal experience, if they 
are given inadequate practice in read- 
ing and writing. The gap that exists 
berween these two extremes of direct 
personal experience ‘on the one hand 
and of ability to use and interpret 
symbols on the other, can be closed 
to a great extent by the use of audio- 
visual aids for the purpose of gaining 
clear-cut ideas, which are purely pas- 
sive, and by dramatization, which is 
active. Acting makes the Latin class 
dynamic and zestful, provides the 
imagery which makes reading mean- 
ingful, and adds a lasting quality to 
learning. Non scholae sed vitae dis- 
cumus. 


As we have said, all of these ac- 
tivities are aimed at comprehension, 
but stop short of actual translation. 
They are things which all can do, 
things which contribute in a very 
active way to the goals of high- 
school education, and develop aware- 
ness of the values of Latin. The train- 
ing of the future Latin teacher is 
therefore quite different from what 
it was twenty years ago or even ten 
years ago. So much water has gone 
over the dam in the past few vears, 
so many titanic upheavals have al- 
tered the educational landscape, that 
we are called upon to put forth even 
greater effort to save our household 
gods from the ruins. Whereas the 
pupils of a decade ago were gradu- 
ating from high school with little 
Latin, hordes of young people are 
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now leaving the portals with no Latin 
at all and a mere smattering of Eng- 
lish. Every teacher of beginning Eng- 
lish knows that she is competing with 
exciting sideshows which attract the 
crowds. In many localities she must 
either close down the show or go and 
do likewise. She has no other alter- 
native. “Very well, then,” she says, 
“if that is the way it must be, pend- 
ing the rise of a more intelligent 
public we'll convert to a new model.” 
Having made this spectacular deci- 
sion, she visits a beauty shop, gets a 
new hair-do, has her face lifted, 
learns ballet dancing, goes to the 
movies regularly, reads the tabloids, 
buys a joke book at the “Five and 
Ten,” installs a television set at home, 
learns to talk the kids’ lingo, puts on 
a Gilbert and Sullivan or a minstrel 
show, installs a juke box in her class- 
room, and treats the kids to bubble 
gum. 

Fantastic! you say. Of course. If 
any Latin teacher has ever degraded 
herself to such an extent, I have yet 
to meet her. The word “dignity” 
means more in its Latin form than it 
does in English. It means “worthiness” 
and does not imply disdain or a lack 
of respect for others. Such qualities 
of character as are implied in the 
classical word aidos  (“self-respect, 
reverence, regard for others”) and its 
synonyms pudor, moderatio, and 
temperantia, and embodied the 
much-quoted motto we quid nimis 
(“nothing to excess”), though sadly 
disheveled in every aspect of modern 
life, are still ideas worth striving for. 
The classically trained teacher is aware 
of the part these traditions have played 
in Western civilization. But she is not 
a victim of a pagan past when man’s 
conduct was determined by the Fates. 
Vergil represents Dido as a puppet 
doonted self-destruction by the 
Fates and by the gods. Her modern 
counterpart kisses Aeneas goodbye 
and immediately finds another man. 
So the modern Latin teacher bids 
farewell to straitlaced rules and 
premature translation, resigns herself 
to a situation where the pupil comes 
to her without knowing a noun from 
a verb or a subject from an object, 
where the pupils have no knowledge 
of classical influence on English lit- 
erature or of Greek and Roman his- 
tory other than what they have read 
in a desultory chapter or two in a 
world history text. 

Far from feeling any resentment 
she welcomes the opportunity to 
teach as many of these things as she 
can right in the Latin class—language, 
literature, life, government, law, pol- 
itics, geography, anthropology, myth- 


ology, religion, philosophy, art, ar- 
chaeology, music, poetry, journalism 
and public speaking. These are the 
humanities and unless the pupils are 
so fortunate as to be attending a good 
old-fashioned school untainted by the 
world, the flesh, and the devil, where 
all the teachers have had a_ liberal 
education and share the responsibility 
of the Latin teacher, the Latin class 


WANT A TEACHING 
POSITION? 

The American Classical League 
maintains a very inexpensive Teacher 
Placement Service for teachers of 
Latin and Greek in school or college. 
For details of the plan see THe Cras- 
sicAL OurLtook for November, 1957 
(page 17), or address The American 
Classical League Service Bureau, Mi- 
ami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


will be almost the only place where 
classical traditions are taught; for less 
than 25 per cent will attend a liberal 
arts college. 

Perhaps we are guilty of teaching 
too broad an area. We would plead 
guilty if we were handling any of 
these topics as college subjects. It is 
not as bad as it looks because our 
modern Latin textbooks incorporate 
all of them either in the Latin text 
or in English essays. The illustrations 
are numerous and attractive, and the 
practice activities suggest projects and 
collateral reading for reports. Some 
of the newer textbooks have added 
stories from the Old Testament. The 
reading material, therefore, carries 
the ultimate objectives. We do teach 
constantly and thoroughly our pri- 
mary objective, which we define as 
“the progressive development of the 
ability to read and understand, to in- 
terpret and appreciate such Latin as 
is suited to the capacity and aptitudes 
of the learner.” 

Interpretative reading of Latin has 
many advantages over the traditional 
method of formal translation where 
there is no preliminary and function- 
al build-up. We detract from the 
appeal of Latin when translation is 
premature, or when it is habitually 
used as a testing device rather than as 
a means of developing a command of 
English. When we omit this build-up 
and assume a knowledge of English 
which the pupil does not possess and 
expect the pupil to translate what he 
does not understand, we are using 
methods that are reminiscent of me- 
dieval punishment by torture. The 
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“Iron Maiden” of Nuremberg is only 
a museum piece, but some Latin 
teachers seem to take sadistic delight 
in using translation as an. instrument 
of torture. If the Queen’s English 
still shows signs of life, a coup de 
grace of formal grammar will put the 
victim out of his misery. 

Any procedure, therefore, call it 
what you will, which makes for un- 
derstanding, which develops clearness 
of expression, teaches logical think- 
ing, and equips the pupil with an ar- 
ticulate vocabulary—that procedure 
contributes to the goals of secondary 
education and starts the pupil on the 
road success and happiness, 
whether or not he continues his for- 
mal schooling after high-school grad- 
uation. 

Our most successful Latin teachers 
are those who guide, direct, stimulate, 
and encourage their pupils on their 
way toward intellectual maturity, 
who inspire them with a love for the 
classics and arouse in them a_ spirit 
of emulation and creativeness. 

AULD LANG SYNE 
Robert Burns’ Lyric as Translated 
By Van L. JoHNnson 
Tufts University 

Memento iam praeterita, 

Amice, tempora, 

Teneto iam memoria 

lucunda tempora. 

lucunda quidem tempora, 
lucunda tempora, 
Laudabimus, cantabimus 
lucunda tempora. 

lam pridem flores undique 

Crescentes carpsimus. 

Erravimus; excussimus 

lucunda tempora. 

lucunda quidem etc. 

lam pridem nos in rivulis 

Libenter lusimus. 

Erravimus; amisimus 

lucunda tempora. 

lucunda quidem ete. 

Salveto, fidelissime; 

Salutem dixeris 

Ft poculis libaveris 

lucunda tempora. 

lucunda quidem etc. 

Deinde vino cantharum 

Corona nitido, 

Et poculo libavero 

lucunda tempora. 

lucunda quidem etc. 


MATERIALS 


Mr. D. William Blandford, of the 
Trinity School, Croydon, England, 
has sent us a sample copy of a private 
filmstrip with mimeographed com- 
mentary on the twelfth book of Ver- 
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gil’s Aeneid. The filmstrip, consisting 
of thirty-two frames, presents re- 
productions of ancient coins, vases, 
sculpture, wall paintings, and arti- 
facts, as well as a map of Latium. 
Also new is a blueprint for the mak- 
ing of a Romano-British temple, a 
companion piece to Mr. Blandford’s 
blueprint for a villa. Further infor- 
mation about these blueprints and 
filmstrips may be obtained from Mr. 
Blandford. 
ie 


A DAY OF INFAMY 


The seventh day of December 
brings to Americans the memory of 
Pearl Harbor and of all that followed 
thereupon. To the Romans of the 
Empire, the day meant the death of 
M. Tullius Cicero, killed by order of 
his arch-enemy, M. Antonius, in the 
year 43 B.C. 

The courage with which Cicero 
faced his murderers has often been 
admired; the murder itself has never 
been better described than by the 
historian Livy in a fragment pre- 
served for us by the elder Seneca. 
For the convenience of teachers who 
may wish to commemorate the event 
with their classes we are printing 
Livy’s account in full. 

“M. Cicero sub adventum trium- 
virorum cesserat urbe, pro certo 
habens, id quod erat, non magis 
Antonio eripi se quam Caesari Cas- 
sium et Brutum posse. Primo in 
Tusculanum fugit; inde transversis 
itineribus in Formianum, ut ab Caieta 
navim conscensurus, proficiscitur. 
Unde aliquotiens in altum provectum 
cum modo venti adversi retulissent, 
modo ipse iactationem navis, caeco 
volvente fluctu, pati non posset, tae- 
dium tandem eum et fugae et vitae 
cepit, regressusque ad superiorem 
villam, quae paulo plus mille passibus 
a mari abest, ‘Moriar, inquit, ‘in 
patria saepe servata. 

“Satis constat servos fortiter fideli- 
terque paratos fuisse ad dimicandum,; 
ipsum deponi lecticam et quietos pati 
quod sors iniqua cogeret iussisse. 
Prominenti ex lectica praebentique 
immotam cervicem caput praecisum 
est. Nec satis stolidae crudelitati mili- 
tum fuit: manus quoque, scripsisse in 
Antonium aliquid exprobrantes, prae- 
ciderunt. Ita relatum caput ad Anto- 
nium iussuque eius inter duas manus 
in Rostris positum, ubi ille consul, ubi 
saepe consularis, ubi eo ipso anno 
adversus Antonium, quanta nulla un- 
quam humana vox, cum admiratione 
eloquentiae auditus fuerat. Vix attol- 
lentes prae lacrimis oculos homines 
intueri trucidata membra ecius pote- 
rant. 

“Vixit tres et sexaginta annos, ut, 


si vis afuisset, ne immatura quidem 
mors videri possit; ingenium et operi- 
bus et praemiis operum felix; ipse 
fortunae diu prosperae, et in longo 
tenore felicitatis magnis interim ictus 
vulneribus: exsilio, ruina partium pro 
quibus steterat, filiae morte, exitu tam 
tristi atque acerbo—cmnium adver- 
sorum nihil ut viro dignum erat tulit 
praeter mortem, quae vere aestimanti 
minus indigna videri potuit quod a 
victore inimico nil crudelius passus 
erat quam quod, eiusdem fortunae 
compos, ipse fecisset. Si quis tamen 
virtutibus vitia pensarit, vir magnus, 
acer, memorabilis fuit, et in cuius 
laudes persequendas Cicerone lauda- 
tore opus fuerit.” 
CATILINE LIVED ON 
By Hucu H. Davis 

Le Moyne College, Syracuse, N. Y. 

O EPITOMIZE  Catiline’s sur- 

vival in Latin literature after Cic- 
ero’s vitriolic strictures and Sallust’s 
dramatic treatment of the conspiracy, 
I would say that it can rather well 
be comprehended under two catch- 
words: patricium nefas and novitas. 
The former high-sounding — phrase 
from a poem quoted by the rhetori- 
cian Seneca has perhaps the more ob- 
vious meaning of a crime planned 
and executed by patricians, not by 
knights or plebeians—precisely the 
famous conspiracy of the aristocrats 
Catiline, Cethegus, ‘Lentulus, and 
others. However, patricium nefas, as 
1 employ the term, is the unpardon- 
able sin of the patrician who unnat- 
urally desires and attempts to over- 
throw the state that has honored his 
family for their merits from time 
immemorial. Novitas is the condition 
of the novus homo, the first member 
of his family to hold high govern- 
ment offices at Rome, with decided 
implications of recent citizenship, 
sordid family background, opportun- 
ism, and newly-acquired wealth. 
Patricium nefas sums up the charges 
hurled against Catiline, or the poetic 
retribution for such crimes. Novitas 
includes the disparagement — and 
countercharges with which he retal- 
lates against the novus homo Cicero, 
while by way of contrast he vaunts 
his own nobility. 

As for the novitas theme in extant 
literature, Sallust, writing his histor- 
ical monograph on Catiline twenty 
years or so after the conspiracy, 1s 
chiefly responsible. With his love of 
melodrama he gives us the following 
account (Cat. 31): 

“When he fie. Cicero after de- 
livering the First Catilinarian| sat 
down, Catiline, as he was ready to 
feign all things, with downcast looks 
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and the voice of a suppliant besought 
the senators not to believe rashly 
anything about himself. He said that 
he was born of such a family and 
had so disciplined his life from youth 
that he could hope for all good 
things. Therefore, let them not think 
there was need for him, a patrician, 
to whom and to whose ancestors the 
Roman people owed so many bene- 
fits, to destroy the Republic, whereas 
Marcus Tullius, transient-lodger 
kind of citizen of Rome, was trying 
to save it.” is 

The imputation of novitas is cer- 
tainly obvious here. This text has, as 
we shall see, many echoes in litera- 
ture. Catiline’s words are probably 
apocryphal, for had not Cicero said 
(Orator 129): “That most audacious 
man, Catiline, accused by me in the 
senate, clammed up (obmutuit)”? 
The plausibility, however, of Sallust’s 
story is good. On an earlier occasion 
Catiline had assailed and exploited 
Cicero’s novitas. It was 64 B.C. and 
the campaign for the consulship of 
the following year. Both Catiline and 
Cicero were running. Our golden text 
for a source here is Asconius, a 
veracious man and_ scholar, who 
wrote around 55 A.D. a commentary 
on Cicero’s orations. He tells us that 
Catiline and Antonius, another can- 
didate, made an insulting reply to 
Cicero's campaign speech, the In 
Toga Candida. The only score on 
which they attacked him was_ his 
novitas. Asconius uses the word it- 
self. He immediately adds: “There 
are also circulated other orations 
published under their names, but 
written not by them, but by Cicero's 
detractors, which it is probably ber- 
ter to ignore.” How appropriate to 
put observations about Cicero’s novi- 
tas into the mouth of Catiline, a 
dyed-in-the-wool noble! Later ages 
also would produce spurious orations 
and attribute them to Catiline. They 
too, as we shall notice, make sport 
of Cicero’s novitas. 

In a very real sense the two motifs, 
patricium nefas and novitas, are 
united in Juvenal, 8.231-244. The em- 
pire satirist’s trenchant pen assails the 
nobility not simply because they for- 
get in effect the motto noblesse 
oblige, but because they have become 
lurid examples of evil. I paraphrase 
the passage pertinent to our discus- 
sion: 

“No one was born into a higher 
station at Rome than Catiline, but he 
conducted himself like a descendant 
of the trouser-wearing Gauls who 
once burned the Capitol. He and his 
confederates were readying fires 


against the homes and temples of 
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Rome. The tunica molesta |1.e., a 
shirt of papyrus and pitch, or other 
inflammable material! would have 
been an appropriate garment for 
making a living torch of such a po- 
tential incendiary.” 

And who is the foil to the ignoble 
noble? Marcus Cicero, the of 
most noble novitas (vir nobilissimae 
novitatis), the self-made man (qui 
onmia incrementa sua sibi debuit )— 
to borrow the mots justes from the 
rhetoric of Velleius Paterculus’ com- 
pendious little history (2.34). I con- 
tinue paraphrasing Juvenal: 

“But the consul was on the alert, 
a new man in the city from the vil- 
lage of Arpinum, no noble he, only a 
country knight’s son. Yet he in his 
toga inside the walls saved the city, 
and gained as much fame as Octavian 
with dripping sword on the fields of 
Thessaly. And Rome, freed from 
peril, called him Pater Patriae.” 

Juvenal’s phraseology here (Hic 
novus Arpinas, ignobilis et modo 
Romae/Municipalis eques) has certain 
sarcastic overtones, suggesting just as 
readily an anti- as a pro-Cicero ora- 
tion in origin, and could well have 
come from the lips of a Catiline. 
Juvenal, I believe, was quite aware 
of the double-edged force of these 
words, and that is why he urbanely 
used them. 

This selection, therefore, serves 
very well as a point of departure into 
the anti- and pro-Catiline lore to be 
singled out in this paper. 

Let us look first at the anti-Catiline 
lore, and specifically at an important 
aspect of the patricium nefas tradi- 
tion. I refer to the alleged murder 
of his son. Cicero says nothing ex- 
plicitly about it. In the First Catili- 
narian (14), after charging Catiline 
with emptying his home for a new 
marriage by the death of his wife, he 
asks him if he did not augment that 
crime by another unbelievable crime. 
Cicero then gives the theme the char- 
acteristic silent treatment (praeteritio ) 
that he uses when the evidence is not 
all that it should be. The crime is so 
heinous that he prefers not to men- 
tion it, in the hope that people will 
think either that it has not been 
committed or that it has already been 
punished. Sallust, however, is very 
explicit about the deed of darkness. 
I translate (Cat. 15): 

“Finally, he became infatuated with 
Aurelia Orestilla, whom no respect- 
able citizen ever praised except for 
her beauty. But she hesitated to 
marry him because she feared her 
prospective step-son, who al- 
ready a youth. It is believed for cer- 
tain that Catiline killed his son, and 


made his house ready for the wicked 
marriage.” Then Sallust opines that 
this deed was the reason for the 
quick ripening of Catiline’s conspir- 
acy. He had no peace of mind after- 
ward, and, in effect, like Macbeth 
went from one evil expedient to an- 
other. 

The incident became a type of 
“criminal passion” for Valerius Max- 
imus in his curious work, the Dicta 
et Facta Memorabilia, dedicated to 
the Emperor Tiberius, and intended 
as a labor-saver, a quick reference 
library for public speakers. The pas- 
sage is obviously based on Sallust, 
but arsenic and rhetorical flourishes 
have been added as well as a sen- 
tentious conclusion significant for 
our discussion. | translate only the 
latter part of the passage, that is, the 
variations on the old theme (Val. 
Max. 9.1.9): 

“Catiline removed his son by pois- 
oning, and straightway from the fun- 
eral pyre he lit the marriage torch, 
and for a wedding present gave his 
new bride his childless status. Then 
playing the citizen in the same spirit 
as he had acted the father, he event- 
ually paid the penalty equally to the 
shades of his son and to his country 
against which he had made an im- 
plous move. 

If not in Cicero’s time, then cer- 
tainly after Sallust wrote his mono- 
graph Catilina, the tradition that Cat- 
iline murdered his son became part 
and parcel of the patricium nefas. 
It was appropriate that the patrician 
who was ready to kill the Patria, the 
common parent of all, and her chil- 
dren, the citizens, should not scruple 
to kill his own flesh and blood. 

But just as Valerius Maximus be- 
lieved there was a reckoning and 
that the evil patrician expiated his 
crimes both private and public, so 
two poets with their livelier imagina- 
tions actually show us Catiline in 
Hades. As a matter of fact, Cicero 
had prayed and predicted that Cati- 
line and his confederates would end 
up in Hell. In the conclusion of the 
First Catilinarian he rounds off his 
last period with aeternis suppliciis 
vivos mortuosque mactabis, “And 
thou, O Jupiter Stator, wilt punish 
them living and dead with everlasting 
punishments.” 

Every reader of the Eighth Aeneid 
is well aware that Cicero’s prayer 
was answered. The shield of Aeneas 
is being described, and there is pre- 
sented to our view the relief depict- 
ing the tortures of the damned in 
Hades (8.666-669): .. . et te, Catilina, 
minaci/Pendentem  scopulo,  Furia- 
trementem, “Catiline 


rumque ora 
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hangs from the edge of a terrible/ 
Precipice, shrinking away from the 
faces of the Furies above him” (trans- 
lated by C. Day Lewis). 

It is noteworthy that Catiline is 
the only one of the damned singled 
out in this passage. Because of the 
patricium nefas he is Rome’s special 
recruit for the ranks of the tradition- 
al worthies in Hell described in the 
Sixth Aeneid. His mode of torture 
has never been adequately explained. 
Certainly, however, the Furies, aveng- 
ing goddesses, are fitting for one who 
murdered his wife and son, and at- 
tempted the murder of the Patria, 
the common parent of all. 

Catiline, however, was not the first 
of his tribe to be literally on the 
rocks. You will recall, of course, the 
famous field day of Aeneid 5. Among 
the events was a water regatta. One 
of the contestants was Sergestus, the 
founding father of the Sergian gevs, 
Catiline’s ancestor. unluckily 
grounded his boat on a reef. The 
other contestants soon left him be- 
hind struggling high and dry on the 
rock, in scopulo luctantem .. . alto 
(220), in vain calling for help. In the 
economy of the Aeneid, is it not 
significant that the same word, 
scopulus, is used both for the reef of 
Sergestus and the cliff of Catiline, so 
that progenitor and descendant are 
shown in somewhat analogous plights? 

Another epic poet of a later time, 
that of Nero, also puts Catiline in 
Hades. But how different is Lucan’s 
vignette from Vergil’s! Catiline is 
evidently still the same old revolu- 
tionist as he was on earth. At the 
prospect of a new civil war among 
Romans, he has broken his shackles, 
and with a menacing look is exultant, 
Abruptis Catilina minax  fractisque 
catenis/Exultat Mariique truces nudi- 
que Cethegi (6.793-794). In Vergil it 
was the cliff to which Catiline clung 
that was minax, in Lucan it is his ap- 
pearance. Along with the conspirator 
Cethegus, and Marius, a revolutionist 
of an earlier generation, he seems to 
be on the point of harrowing Hell. 

The story of the evil patrician’s 
murder of his son also impressed itself 
on the mind of the Middle Ages. It 
figures as the most memorable detail 
in a little oration by a _ medieval 
pseudo-Cicero scoring Catiline in the 
manner of the genuine First Catilinar- 
ian. The anonymous piece, identi- 
fiable only by its incipit, Non est 
amplius tempus otii, is found in fif- 
teenth- and sixteenth-century editions 
of Cicero and Sallust, and was edited 
from the manuscripts as a doctoral 
dissertation at the University of Cin- 
cinnati by the writer. Here the im- 
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provising on the old theme, already 
noticed in the classical authors, that 
Catiline murdered his son to expedite 
his new marriage, takes a_ practical 
turn. He married the lady because he 
needed her money to advance his 
plans for the conspiracy. And so 
love, even mad love, goes by the 
board! O patricium nefas! 

The deed of blood is again effec- 
tively exploited near the end of the 
little invective. Catiline, it seems, has 
demanded an opportunity of answer- 
ing the charges against himself, and 
the senators are not opposed. Pseudo- 
Cicero, therefore, rebukes them for 
being willing to hear him who was 
unwilling to hear the pleas of his 
dying son. 

In the main argument of the re- 
sponsio, or rebuttal to the preceding 
oration, also edited by the present 
writer, pseudo-Catiline’s defender 
spends considerable effort in pointing 
out how preposterous it is for Cicero 
to try to force out of the country a 
man whose ancestors were its found- 
ing fathers and a bulwark against its 
enemies. Then he makes capital of 
Cicero's novitas in grand style, em- 
ploying a delightful ironic series. 
Parallel clauses almost perfectly cor- 
respond with each other as regards 
number of syllables, rhythm, and 
word order. It is a veritable canticle 
on novitas. Scipio figures in it as the 
pretended illustrious ancestor of Cat- 
iline: Exeat bine Scipionis generosa 
propago / et regnet istic natus de 
paupere pago, “Have the noble pro- 
geny of Scipio depart from here, but 
let there reign over you the son of a 
poor peasant.” Our writer overlooks 
as ancestors of Catiline both Sergestus 
of the Aeneid and Sergius, the man 
with the iron hand, an heroic casualty 
of Rome’s foreign wars, mentioned 
by Pliny the Elder (7.29). Scipio is, 
of course, the prototype and quintes- 
sence of all aristocracy at Rome. 

The Italian Renaissance not only 
whitewashed, but even idealized Cat- 
iline. Conspiracies were then the or- 
der of the day, and a certain mysti- 
que attached to them. Conspirators 
often built up their morale by read- 
ing Sallust for his impressive and by 
no means unsympathetic account of 
the great antique prototype of a con- 
spiracy. From such an age it is not 
surprising to find a Latin oration, of- 
ten printed in early editions of Sallust 
and Cicero after the preceding pseu- 
do-Catiline invective, and now gener- 
ally ascribed to an obscure humanist 
called Buonaccorso da Montemagno 
the Younger. in which Catiline is rep- 
resented as defending himself in per- 
son at the end of Cicero’s first in- 


vective against him. The speech is 
thus an amplification of the words 
which Sallust, as we observed, at- 
tributed to Catiline. 

The charge of wovitas is hurled 
against Cicero many times, and once 
elaborated in a curious way. It is the 
theme of the good old Italian ven- 
detta, or what we in southern Ohio 
and Kentucky call “feudin’.”. When 
Cicero sees the state torn by a civil 
war of his own making, he will then 
believe that he has avenged himself 
and his ancestors. For at one time 
he was accustomed to boast that he 
had .his origin from the family of 
Tullus Hostilius (!), king of the 
Volsci, a tribe most hostile to the 
Roman _ people. 

In this misinformation Buonaccorso 
has somewhat garbled his sources. It 
is true that Cicero’s home town, 
Arpinum, was originally in the Volsci 
country, but Tullus Hostilius, of 
course, was an early king of Rome 
and not of Volscian origin. Plutarch 
says that some authorities “deduce 
Cicero's father’s origin from Attius 
Tullus, a prince who governed the 
Volsci with great reputation” (Cic- 
ero 1), Once jokingly Cicero had re- 
ferred to Servius Tullius, the pen- 
ultimate king of Rome, as meo .. 
gentili, “a fellow tribesman of mine” 
(Tusc. 1.38). Actually, Cicero seems 
never to have been concerned about 
tracing his ancestry to tribal kings or 
nobility. He was content with his 
equestrian background, and proud 
that he was the first of his family 
to hold a curule office, that he was— 
the disparagement of a Catiline not- 
withstanding -—— precisely a novus 
bomo. 


NOTES AND NOTICES 


The eighty-ninth meeting of the 
American Philological Association 
will be held in conjunction with the 
fiftyv-ninth general meeting of the 
Archaeological Institute of America 
at the Statler Hotel in Washington, 
D.C., on December 28, 29, and 30, 
1957. Host institutions are the Cath- 
olic University of America, Dunbar- 
ton College, Georgetown University, 
Howard College, Trinity College, and 
the University of Marvland, and 
other — universities, colleges, and 
learned societies of the Washington 
area. In connection with this gather- 
ing it is being planned to hold a 
meeting of the Council of the Ameri- 
can Classical League. 

We acknowledge, with — thanks, 
complimentary copies of the follow- 
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ing publications sent to us during 
1957: the Bulletin of the Classical As- 
sociation of New Jersey; the Bulletin 
of the Pennsylvania State Association 
of Classical Teachers; the Classical 
Newsletter of the University of Ken- 
tucky;, the Forum of the University 
of Idaho; the Labarum of Clarke 
College, Dubuque, lowa;, the Lan- 
terna of the University of Pittsburgh; 
the Latin Bulletin of Florida State 
University; the Newsletter of the I- 
linois Classical Conference; the Eta 
Sigma Phi Nuntius; and the Junior 
Classical League’s Torcu: U.S. 
HYMN TO DIANA 
(CATULLUS 34) 
Translated 


By Josep 
The College of the City of New York 


To Diana we pledge our faith, 
Untouched maidens and untouched 
boys. 
To Diana we untouched boys 
And pure maidens, we now sing. 
Leto’s daughter, Oh loveliest, 
Mighty offspring of mighty Jove, 
Whom thy mother had brought to 
earth 
‘Neath the olive at Delos— 
Do thou, mistress of mountains, roam, 
Queen of forests and woodlands 
green, 
Glens sequestered and dales unseen, 
And reechoing swift streams. 
Thou, as Juno Lucina, art 
Called by women in labor pains, 
Thou, named Trivia from thy light 
Borrowed, mentioned as Luna. 
Goddess chaste, by thy monthly 
course 
Do thou measure the path of years. 
Bless the farmer with joyous crops. 
With thy fruits do his house fill. 
Be thou hallowed, whate’er thy name, 
And the children of Romulus 
Keep thou safe as it was thy wont 
With thy might and divine aid. 


BOOK NOTES 


Two Latin Playlets. By Sister Maria 
Thecla, S. C. Boston, Mass.: Cath- 
olic Language Workbooks, Inc., 
Park Drive. Pp. 24. Paper- 
bound, 45¢. 

Sister Maria Thecla’s playlets are 
simple but effective. They are dra- 
matic adaptations from the Vulgate, 
with the addition of Latin versions of 
well-known carols, also of 
enough “made Latin” to hold the 


Biblical passages together. 

The first play, “Cui Nomen Erat 
Joannes,” in four short scenes, a pro- 
logue, and an epilogue, tells the story 
of the birth and naming of St. John 
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the Baptist. It calls for four female 
and two male characters, and a 
Chorus of Angels. The other is a 
Christmas play, “Donum Parvull,” in 
five short scenes, with nine characters 
plus an indefinite number of shep- 
herds and a Chorus of Angels. This 
playlet tells the story of the shep- 
herds and the Magi, and of how the 
smallest of the shepherds gave his 
cloak to the Christ-child. The brief 
Foreword to the book offers sugges- 
tions for training the players, and for 
staging. In the body of the plays, 
specific information concerning rec- 
ords which may be played before, 
during, and between the scenes is 
given. At the end of the book there 
is a complete Latin vocabulary. 

The Latinity of the “made Latin” 
is for the most part good, but there 
is a strange use of equidem on page 
to; and one wishes that the friends 
of Elizabeth had not been given, 
respectively, old Roman name 
(Claudia) and a_ blatantly Greek 
name (Sophia)! There are a few 
typographical errors. 

Latin clubs in both public and 
parochial schools will find these plays 
dignified and beautiful for Christmas 
programs. 


Virgil's Georgics. A Modern English 
Verse Translation by Smith Palmer 
Bovie. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1956. Pp. xxx plus 
111. $3.75. 

C. Day Lewis has expressed his be- 
lief that “every classical poem worth 
translating should be translated afresh 
every fifty years.” Vergil’s Georgics, 
which are certainly worth translating, 
have been given at least six new Eng- 
lish versions within the past fifty 
vears, the most recent within the past 
ten: L. A. S. Jermyn’s The Singing 
Farmer (Oxford: Blackwell, 1947), 
Mr. Lewis’ own translation (N. Y.: 
Oxford University Press, 1947; the 
opening quotation is from Mr. Day’s 
foreword, p. xi), and now the pres- 
ent essay by an English professor at 
Barnard College who has made the 
Georgics his scholarly specialty. 

A 24-page introduction gives an 
admirable account of “The Historical 
Background” and of Vergil’s magical 
transformation of his sources, and an 
intelligent, sensitive and modern cri- 
tique of the poem as a work of art, 
though here there is perhaps too con- 
fident a reading of the artist’s mind. 
For the unprepared reader, there is a 
wealth of information and stimulation 
in these few pages. 

As to the translation itself, despite 
the high praise of Professors Copley 


(The Classical Journal 52 | 1956- 
1957], 374-375) and Duckworth (The 
Classical Weekly 50 | 1956-1957), 44), 
this reader reservations. The 
blank verse employed lacks the roll 
of the hexameter, and the attempt to 
approximate the number of Vergil’s 
lines leads to unwelcome compres- 
sions and distortions. On the other 
hand, adherence to the original Latin 
causes frequent mystification for the 
non-classical reader, especially with 
regard to mythological and geo- 
graphical allusions, if footnotes are 
undesirable, as they probably are in a 
poetical translation, then Mr. Lewis’ 
practice of explaining such allusions 
in the course of the verse seems pre- 
ferable. Occasionally the meter limps 
(e.g., “Earth exchanged acorns for 
fertile grain,” p. 3); occasionally the 
translation is misleading (e.g., “mead- 
ows... that nourish . . . swans on 
river-grass” for “campum pascentem 
herboso flumine cyenos,” 2.198- 
199) or wrong (e.g., “ports of sky” 
for “porta caeli,” 3.261). Very often, 
the punctuation could be improved. 
Generally speaking, the digressions 
and excursuses come off best; the 
translation is least enjoyable and in- 
telligible in the purely agricultural 
sections. As Professor Bovie himself 
writes (p. xxv), translation can 
only point the way to Virgil’s lines 


—k. G. 
Scipio Africanus or The Thunderbolt: 

Being Selections from Livy Book 

XXX. With Introduction, Notes 

and Vocabulary by F. S. Porter. 

(“Cambridge Elementary Classics.” ) 

Cambridge: Atthe University Press, 

1957. Pp. 128. $1.25. 

Livy’s extant books lend themselves 
readily to the excerptor who wishes 
to concentrate on a given phase of 
Roman history. The present school 
text presents in some fifty pages those 
sections of Book 30 (the bulk of this 
book) that concern the final struggle 
between Rome and Carthage. The 
excising has been skillfully done, and 
the Latin reads smoothly. English 
headings give clues to the contents 
of the sections into which the text 
has been, somewhat arbitrarily, di- 
vided. Scipio’s rebuke to Masinissa 
and Hannibal's speech at his inter- 
view with Scipio before Zama are 
given in English translation. There 
are the usual notes (pp. 69-97), main- 
lv in the form of translations of 
words and phrases, some of which 
merely duplicate information in the 
vocabulary; others are historical and 
grammatical, not always with com- 
plete accuracy. The vocabulary itself 
is deficient. There is a slim introduc- 
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tion, very one-sided and dogmatic: 
the Romans are good and the Cartha- 
ginians are bad; one is surprised to 
read that Scipio's “early life was dis- 
solute” (p. 11). Two pages on Scip- 
io’s later life round out the story of 
the text. 

For a general estimate of the little 
British texts of which this is a rep- 
resentative see my remarks in the De- 
cember, 1956, issue of THe 
OUTLOOK, pp. 32-33. 

—k. G. 


Latin: An Introductory Course Based 
on Ancient Authors. By Frederick 
M. Wheelock. New York: Barnes 
and Noble, 1956. Pp. xxiv plus 301. 
$1.95. 

As far as this reviewer knows, this 
is the first textbook in elementary 
Latin to appear in a paper-back edi- 
tion. It is also the latest of a half 
dozen or so books designed to meet 
the needs of a rapidly growing num- 
ber of students who begin the study 
of Latin in college. The author be- 
lieves that the book provides enough 
material for one academic year and 
that it will adequately prepare the 
students for the study of Cicero or 
Vergil. 

Outstanding features of the book 
are: (1) the connected Latin reading 
has been selected (and in some in- 
stances adapted) from Latin authors; 
(2) lesson vocabularies are presented 
under two categories, words to be 
thoroughly memorized and words for 
recognition knowledge only; (3) the 
postponement of the imperfect indi- 
cative tense until the perfect tense 
has been mastered; (4) a 15-page In- 
troduction which sketches the lin- 
guistic, literary, and palaeological 
background of Latin. 

The body of the book is divided 
into forty chapters, each of which 
contains a presentation of new forms 
and syntax, lesson vocabularies, “Prac- 
tice and Review” (exercises in trans- 
lating isolated sentences from Latin 
to English and vice versa), and “Sen- 
tentiae Antiquae,” as described above. 

Following the body of the book, 
pages 196-213 are devoted to para- 
graphs selected from a variety of 
Latin authors with footnote aids on 
vocabulary and other matters. Pages 
215-245 are devoted to an appendix 
with subdivisions “Some Etymologi- 
cal Aids,” “Supplementary Syntax,” 
and “Summary of Forms.” Pages 247- 
253 contain an English-Latin vocabu- 
lary of 360 entries, a Latin-English 
vocabulary of 1440 entries, and an 
index. 

The book contains no pictures. 

—W.L.C. 


Latin Studies and the Humanities: An 
Inaugural Lecture by C. O. Brink. 
Cambridge: At the University 
Press, 1957. Pp. 27. $0.75. 

Mr. Brink is Kennedy Professor of 
Latin in the University of Cambridge. 
In this inaugural lecture, delivered 
February 1, 1956, he discourses 
charmingly, wittily and acutely about 
“Latin as a scholarly technique.” 
With a glance at the new demands 
being made upon Latin from outside 
as a result of the rise of new types 
of audiences, he devotes most of his 
remarks to a twofold plea for inter- 
nal reform: a plea for “a broad 
scholarly foundation” and a plea for 
“an open mind” (p. 25). Addressed 
to those actively engaged in critical 
and literary research, this lecture will 
be of interest to all who are inter- 
ested in Latin as an indication of 
trends in a basic branch of our sub- 
ject. —K.G. 


The Greek Mind. By Walter R. 
Agard. (Anvil Books, No. 17.) 
Princeton, N. Y.: Van Nostrand, 
1957. Paper-bound. Pp. 190. $1.25; 
in Canada, $1.35. 

There seems to be no end to the 
succession of pocket-size, paper- 
bound series of good and reasonably 
priced books. “Anvil Books” special- 
izes in original contributions in_ the 
social sciences from such scholars as 
Hans Kohn, Sidney Hook, and Peter 
Viereck. Now a former president of 
the American Classical League has 
joined the list with a concise exam- 
ination of “certain basic problems 
and patterns of Greek life which are 
especially pertinent to twentieth cen- 
tury America.” The first part of the 
volume, pp. 9-86, contains the dis- 
cussion proper: a sequence of parallel 
chapters (“The Setting,” “Man, Na- 
ture, and God,” “Man and Society,” 
“Foreign Relations,” “Individual Val- 
ues”) on the three chronological per- 
iods presented: the archaic, the clas- 
sical, the Hellenistic. The second 
part, pp. 89-183, contains the “Se- 
lected Readings from Greek Books” 
that document the preceding study. 
There are a two-page bibliography 
and a brief index. 

Professor Agard has performed an 
enviable feat: presupposing no infor- 
mation about his subject on the part 
of the reader, and severely limited in 
space, he has vet managed to give 
a clear and self-contained picture of 
“the Greek mind” and its outstand- 
ing achievements which is neither 
trite and superficial nor dully erudite. 
Of great assistance in this success are 
the author’s skillful use of ‘“contem- 
porary idiom,” both in the text and 
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in the translations, all but one of 
which are his own, and his judicious 
choice of these readings, ranging 
from Homer to the Greek Anthol- 
ogy, which almost always really il- 
luminate the comments to which they 
are attached. Only the quotations 
from the Bacchae seem inadequate, 
and the excerpt. from Theocritus’ 
first Idyll is too allusive for uncom- 
mentated reproduction, especially 
since an error in the translation (line 
77 “then” for “first”) disturbs the 
logic of the narration, 

There are few other faults to find. 
Thus it seems misleading to call Po- 
lvbius a “Roman official” (p. 80); 
something is wrong with the English 
of Poverty’s reply on p. 181, middle; 
most of the books suggested for sec- 
ondary reading on p. 186 are far too 
advanced for the kind of reader as- 
sumed by the text, and the two halves 
of the book have not been coordin- 
ated with regard to dates, e.g., p. 80 
“Polybius  (210-128)" but 173 
“Polybius (c. 208-c. 120).” 

—k. G. 
elie 
LUNULA 

By Van L. Jounson 
Tufts University 
O luna novella, 
Fs digna fabella 
Quae versibus edat 
Itinera Sputnik 
‘Tam ardua ut nic— 
Tans Lucifer cedat. 
ie 
“NIHIL SUB SOLE 
NOVUM...” 

In a line (260) of the Batrachomy- 
omachia or Battle of the Frogs and 
Mice, the amusing Greek mock-epic, 
we are introduced to Meridarpax, 
who is called exechos among all the 
Mice—an epithet which is assuredly 
the classical great-grand-daddy — of 
our “Mighty Mouse” and “Super- 
mouse.” This heroic rodent so 
formidable that when he advances 
upon his people’s enemies, the Frogs, 
they are thrown into a panic, and 
seem to be headed for extermination. 
Fven the gods become disturbed. 
After an Olympian conference on 
the subject, Zeus throws a thunder- 
bolt at our hero, but Mighty Mouse 
continues, undaunted. Not until Zeus 
gets a bright idea and sends some 
crabs to nip off the tails, paws, and 
feet of the Mice is the great Meri- 
darpax halted in his tracks. One can- 
not help feeling that the modern 
Mighty Mouse would have made 
short work of those crabs; but evi- 
dently in antiquity even a Super- 
mouse had to knuckle under to Fate. 


LBA. 
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AMERICAN CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE 
SERVICE BUREAU 


Please do not send CASH through the 
mails. Remittance should accompany order, 
and may be by stamps, money order or 
check. lease order carefully, by number, 
title and type (Mimeograph, Poster, Pamph- 
let, etc.). Material ordered from the Serv- 
ice Bureau is not returnable since it would 
likely be too damaged for resale; as a non- 
profit-making organization the Bureau can 
not absorb such losses. 

Because of the increased cost of postage 
and handling, please add 25c for an order 
amounting to $1.50 or more. 

Please order material at least two weeks 
in advance of the date on which you wish 
to use it. In an emergency, indicate which 
items are urgently needed and add 25c to 
pay for “‘special-handling” postage. 

The address of the Service Bureau is 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

W. L. CARR, Director 

The Service Bureau has for sale the 


following seasonal material: 


CHRISTMAS 

For a complete list of material for 
Christmas see THe Crasstcan Out- 
Look for November, 1957, page 21. 


JANUARY 
Mimeographs 
sky. A January program. Epiphany or 
Twelfth Night. 10¢ 
Articles in Tue Crassicar OurTLook 
Christmas and the Epiphany. Their 
pagan antecedents. Dec., 1941. 15¢ 
Verbal magic in New Year's greet- 
ings. Jan., 1942. 15¢ 


FEBRUARY 

557. Suggestions for program on 
February 22. 10¢ 

588. Cicero walks with Washington 
and Lincoln at midnight. A short 
play in English. 15¢ 

606. Roamin®? with the Romans. A 
clever program for club, assem- 
bly, “Open House” or radio. 20¢ 


ST. VALENTINE’S DAY 
Mimeographs 

317. Suggestions for a Valentine's Day 
program. s¢ 

422. Making of Latin Valentines. 20¢ 

sor. A Valentine party by a Vergil 
class. 10¢ 

566. The Loves of Jupiter. Directions 
for making hand puppets and a 
play for them. 1o¢ 

621.“Cupid Psyche” living 
pictures. 20¢ 

642. Cinderella. An easy Latin playlet 
in three scenes. & minutes. 20¢ 

653. Pomona. A puppet or stage play. 


20¢ 
654. Persephone. A puppet or stage 
play. 25¢ 


Valentine Cards 
VC.A small picture of a) Pompeian 
wall painting depicting Cupids 
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grinding grain. Inside, a Valen- 

tine sentiment in Latin. Printed 

in red. Envelopes to match. 5¢ 
each. 

VM.A picture of a Roman mosaic 
showing a Cupid driving a dol- 
phin. Inside, a Valentine senti- 
ment adapted from an epigram 
of Martial. Colors, purple and 
gold. Envelopes to match. 9¢ 
each; 12 for $1.00. 

GENERAL GREETING CARDS 

GC. Postcards, with the greeting 
“Ferias Laetas!” (“A Joyous 
Holiday”), are available. They 
may be used for any holiday sea- 
son of the year. The design, in 
green ink, is taken from Colum- 
bus’ drawing of one of his own 
ships. No envelopes. Can be sent 
through the mail for a two-cent 
stamp. to cards for 30¢. 

GD. This greeting card can be used 
for any occasion. It pictures Di- 
ana riding in her chariot and car- 
ries a good-luck wish in Latin. 
Price with matching envelopes, 
o¢; $1.00 for 12. 

The Service Bureau also offers the 
following new material: 
A ROMAN CALENDAR FOR 1958 
A beautifully illustrated 7'2” by 

10” wall calendar employing the 

Roman method of indicating the days 

of each month of the vear 1958. 

Price, 75 cents. 


” 


A NEW CARD GAME 

A new card game calied “Myth- 
ites,” designed by Lulu Lee, provides 
attractive drill on thirty characters 
in Classical Mythology. It can be 
played by any number from two to 
thirty. Price per set, $1.00. 


The Service Bureau offers the fol- 
lowing material previously an- 
nounced: 

VERGIL AND MYTHOLOGY 
Mimeographs 
15. An outline for a Vergil notebook 
of 100 pages. 5¢ 
47. The ethics of Vergil: sum- 


mary. 15¢ 
bibliography on mythology. 


gt. Very tragical mirth. A burlesque 
of Aeneid 1, I, and IV, in shad- 
ow pictures. 20¢ 

105. What the high school pupil and 
the teacher should know about 
Roman religion. 5¢ 

113. A test for, the Vergil class. Cov- 
ers content and points of style of 
the Aeneid. 15¢ 

136. Some experiments 
Vergil. 15¢ 

is1. Pwo short Latin plays based on 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses. 15¢ 
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193. Lhe judgment of Paris. A play 
in English. 10¢ 

293. The topical method in the study 
of Vergil. 10¢ 

306. A written lesson for a review of 
rhetorical figures in Vergil. 5¢ 

307. Key to Mimeograph No. 306. 5¢ 

346. A plan for a Vergil notebook. 
15¢ 

350. Vergil as a magician in the Mid- 
dle Ages. 15¢ 

354- A list of expressions of common 
occurrence which can be ade- 
quately understood only through 
a knowledge of classical myth- 
ology. 15¢ 

357- The diary of Jason: sugges- 
tion for the Vergil pupil. s¢ 

367. The teaching of the Aeneid. 15¢ 

368. Philemon and Baucis. A play. 15¢ 

370. Aeneas, the model parent and 
Roman citizen. 20¢ 

378. In honor of Vergil. A play for 
11 girls, dealing with the women 
of whom Vergil wrote. 1o¢ 

381. A Trojan festival. A pageant for 
boys based on Aeneid V. 10¢ 

383. Juno tries to change the decrees 
of fate. An amusing skit in verse, 
on Juno's attempt to destroy 
Aeneas. 20¢ 

384. Greek names in the Aeneid, with 
sample declensions. 15¢ 

387. Suggestions for a Vergilian pro- 
gram for pupils who are not 
studying Vergil. 10¢ 

391. Pwo ancient summaries in verse 
of the twelve books of Vergil’s 
Aeneid. 10¢ 

392. Some ancient epitaphs of Vergil. 
15¢ 

397- Quotations from Vergil of in- 
terest to farmers. 15¢ 

398. Special Vergilian programs for 
Latin clubs. 15¢ 

4o5. Some examinations for the Vergil 
class. 20¢ 

416. A banquet of the gods: A guess- 
ing contest for pupils who are 
studying mythology. 10¢ 

421. Adventures of Ulysses. A play. 
40¢ 

437. An examination for the Vergil 
class. 1o¢ 

448. A list of secondary Latin text- 
books published since Jan. 1, 
1925 and reported by the pub- 
lishers in print as of August 1, 
1957. 15¢ 

450. A list of the mythological char- 
acters in Vergil’s Aeneid. 10¢ 

489. Read Vergil by ear. Notes on 
scansion. 15¢ 

sor. A Valentine party in a Vergil 
class. 10¢ 

528. A midterm test for a Vergil class. 
10¢ 

530. Stories from mythology told for 

you in poetry. 15¢ 


537-A visit to Mount Olympus—sug- 

gestions for a pageant dealing 

with the Roman gods and god- 

desses. 20¢ 

559. A list of twelve successful pro- 
jects for the Vergil class. 5¢ 

566. The Loves of Jupiter. Directions 
for making hand puppets and a 
play for them. 10¢ 

56g. A midterm test on Vergil. 15¢ 

600. Pyramus and Thisbe a la mode. 
10¢ 

601. Apologies to the Romans and 
Horace Heidt. A musical skit on 
the Trojan War. 15¢ 

605. The fall of Troy. A radio script 
for a Vergil program. 20¢ 

610.Some graphic aids for reading 
Latin. 5¢ 

619. To the Muses. A poem. 10¢ 

621.“Cupid and Psyche” in living 
pictures. 20¢ 

622. Hippolytus. A radio script. 25¢ 

623. The labors of Hercules in tele- 
vision. A burlesque in shadow 
pictures. 25¢ 

625. As it really happened. A burles- 
que of the Aeneas-Dido story. 
20¢ 

627. The return to Carthage. A dra- 
matic poem, based on an imagi- 
nary visitof Aeneas and Ascanius 
to Carthage many vears after the 
death of Dido. 10¢ 

629. Amo, amas, amat. A radio script 
on English derivatives. 25¢ 

630. Perseus and the Gorgon’s head. 
An assembly program. 25¢ 

634. The first aviators—Daedalus and 
Icarus. A very short play in 
Latin, for first-year students. 5¢ 

651.Some important events from the 
death of Cicero to the beginning 
of the principate. 15¢ 

660. The twilight of the gods. A one- 
act playlet in two scenes. 20¢ 

667. The prize apple, or apples that 
glitter like gold may be green. 
A very modern playlet on the 
theme of the judgment of Paris. 
20¢ 

668. Living pictures from 
mythology. 20¢ 

669. A list of publishers and their of- 
ferings of inexpensive translations 
of classical authors. 20¢ 

670. Out of this world. A fifteen-min- 
ute radio skit based on the sixth 
book of Vergil’s Aeneid. 25¢ 

672. A list of standard tests in Latin. 
10¢ 

673. Successive steps in comprehend- 
ing a Latin sentence. 5¢ 

675. Actus Fatis. A play in English 
written in honor of Vergil’s 
birthday. 20¢ 

679. Parallel chronological table for 

the lives of Vergil, Horace and 

Augustus. 15¢ 
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681. Childhood of the gods. Play in 
English with gods as children. 


20¢ 
688. Theseus and the king of the 
deep. A pantomime. Requires 


music, dancers, and some simple 
lighting effects. 15¢ 

6g1. Amor omnia vincit. A play. 15¢ 

Supplements 

S-1. The English pronunciation of 
proper names in the first six 
books of the Aeneid. 10¢ 

S-2.Some allusions in English litera- 
ture to Vergil’s Aeneid. 10¢ 

S-22. Operas based upon the Greek 
myths. 10¢ 

S-44. A Vergilian fantasy. An elabor- 
ate pageant play, to be produced 
on Vergil’s birthday. 10¢ 

S-45. A poet of loyalties: A study in 
the personality of Vergil. 10¢ 

S-47. Vergil, the prophet of peace. A 
pageant, using themes from sev- 
eral of Vergil’s works. 10¢ 

Bulletins 

B-IX. Paris of Troy. A pageant play 
in English verse. 15¢ 

B-XV.Vergilian papers. 20¢ 

B-XVIHI. A journey through the low- 
er world. A pageant based on 
Book VI of the Aeneid. 20¢ 

B-XXVII. Bibliography of Greek 
myth in English poetry. $1.00 

B-XXVIIL A bibliography of Vergil. 


Articles in Tur Crassica 
Price, 15 cents each 
Vergil and the social studies. Oct., 
1938 
Perfect endings in dactylic 
meter. May, 1944 
The neck of Venus. Feb., 1948 
Aeneas orator. Mar., 1949 
A study of the concluding lines of 
the Aeneid. May, 1949 
Vergil and Milton. Apr., 1954 
Approaching the Aeneid. Dec., 1955 
Mythology and human relations. Dec., 
1956 
The glory of Vergil. Apr., 1957 


hexa- 


Pamphlet 
15. Vocabulary for Vergil’s Aeneid, 
Books I and Il. Words are ar- 
ranged in order of first appear- 
ance in each of the two books. 
40¢ 
Map 
The wanderings of Aeneas. Small 
map showing eastern Mediterra- 
nean, size 5” x 8”. Price, 5¢. 
A GUIDANCE PAMPHLET 
“What about Latin?” is the title 
of an attractive twelve-page pamph- 
let prepared by a special committee 
of the American Philological Associa- 
tion. It should be placed in the hands 
of every adviser of students in our 
secondary schools. A copy will be 
sent free to any school counselor on 
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receipt of a stamped and addressed 
4's” by g'2” envelope.’ Additional 
copies may be obtained at 1o¢ each 
postpaid, or 5¢ each in quantities of 
ten or more, 


A NEW EDITION OF THE LATIN CLUB 

The eighth edition of The Latin 
Club by Lillian B. Lawler is now 
available. Order as Bulletin XII. Price, 
$1.00. 


LATIN WORD LISI 

A booklet containing all the Latin 
words prescribed by the College En- 
trance Examination Board for the 
first, second, and third years with 
their English meanings. Prepared by 
John K. Colby. Price, s50¢ each in 
any quantity. 

FREE CLASSIFIED PRICE LISTS 

Classified price lists will be sent 
free, on request, for teaching material 
under any of the following topics: 
Caesar, Cicero, First Year Latin, For 
the Inexperienced Teacher, Latin 
Clubs, Latin Games, Miscellaneous, 
Pictures (Rome and the Romans; 
Classical Mythology), Plays in Eng- 
lish, Plays in Latin, Projects, Radio 
and Other Programs, Rome and the 
Romans, Special Days, Supplementary 
Reading in Latin and in English, 
Teaching Methods and Techniques, 
Value of the Classics, Vergil and 
Mythology, Word Study. 


A ROMAN CALENDAR 
FOR 1958 


A beautifully illustrated wall calendar employing the 
Roman method of indicating the days of the month 


for the year 1958 


For each month there is an appropriate quotation 


from a Latin author 
Size, 74 by 10 inches 


Price, 75c 


American Classical League 


Miami University 


Oxford, Ohio 
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Auxilium Latinum 
NATIONAL CLASSROOM LATIN 


MAGAZINE 
(Now in its 30th Volume) 


PRODUCED AND PUBLISHED IN OUR U. S. A. 


OF SERVICE TO LATIN TEACHERS 
FOR MORE THAN A QUARTER CENTURY 


Also Our Own Original 
A.P.S.L. NATIONWIDE LATIN EXAMINATION 
(The 27th Annual Series in March 1958) 
(Wherein students may win Medal-Pins, Medallions, Trophies 
and Achievement Certificates for upper-quarter of scores. 
This popular examination is on the approved list of National 


Contests and Activities of the National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals) 


and 
STUDENTS’ NATIONAL LATIN HONOR SOCIETY 
(now in its 28th year) 
(Wherein students may be awarded 2-colored Diploma-Cer- 
tificates of Membership for maintaining a 90% average in their 
classroom Latin work for three-quarters of a school year.) 


Please write for information to: 


AUXILIUM LATINUM 


Dr. A. E. Warsley, Editor P. O. B. 501 
ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 


TO TEACHERS OF LATIN: For the second year we are glad 
to continue this offer. Last year’s results were most grati- 
ter in that so many of you and your students had used 
these kits so purposefully. They have proven their value as 
a sound teaching tool for Latin, as well as other subjects 
in Audio-Visual methods, plus providing the benefits of 
cooperative or individual construction of the models. 


ROMAN WAR MACHINES 
Make An Ideal Project 


Authentic replicas of famous historical engines of war used as 
early as 1100 B.C., and most extensively through the Roman 
Era in the development and maintaining of this great empire. 
Their use was an integral part of the history of Rome, and by 
using these models as class projects, student interest can be 
most significantly increased. 


BALLISTA — First mobile Models actually work—Col- 
field artillery piece used ex- lector’s items easy to build. 
tensively by Caesar. Kits include detailed plans 
CATAPULT—Heavy powerful and instructions with histori- 
stone hurling machine use to cal references. Top quality 
demolish enemy walls balsa construction—parts die 
SPRINGLE — Siege weapon cut and to size. No extra 
shooting 3 spears at a time parts needed — contains the 
SCORPIO — Light mobile metal gears and triggers, cop- 
stone thrower used effective- per foil, brass pins, chain, 
ly against troops on _ the rings, cord, slings, wheels, 
march. axles, etc. Approx. sizes 10” 
TOWER—Wall scaling siege  x7!2"x5”. 

engine 


SPECIAL PRICE 
ONLY $1.00 each (includes postage and handling) 
SEND cash, check or money-order 


AUTHENTIC REPRODUCTION CO. 


Dept. C P. O. Box 56 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, L. L, N. Y. 


Across the centuries, 


classical Greece speaks to 


twentieth-century America 


The GREEK MIND 


by Walter R. Agard, 
Professor of Classics, University of Wisconsin 


Why are the experiences of the Greeks of par- 
ticular concern to modern Americans? The an- 
swer lies in part in basic attitudes common to the 
two cultures: uninhibited use of the critical 
faculty, exercise of political responsibility, and 
respect for human dignity and freedom. It lies 
also in the Greeks’ efforts to solve some of the 
key problems which face us today: international 
relations, the rights of minorities, and individual 
values. Professor Agard’s absorbing narrative is 
accompanied by his own translations of passages 
from Greek writings. 


Anvil Book No. 17, paperbound, 186 pages 
Price, $1.25 


D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc. 
120 Alexander Street 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 


A NEW CARD GAME 


“MY THITES” 


Provides attractive group drill on thirty 
important characters in classical mythology 


Can be played by from two to 
thirty players 


Game devised by 
LULU LEE 


Full directions for playing 
Packed in a sturdy pasteboard box 


Price, $1.00 


American Classical League 


Miami University 
OXFORD, OHIO 


